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SOME PLANT-NAMES OF THE MADAWASKA ACADIANS.* 


M. L. FERNALD. 


A LARGE portion of northern Maine and New Brunswick, and 
especially the region drained by the “ upper ” St. John —i. e. from the 
Grand Falls up river eighty miles to the mouth of the Allaguash — was 
long ago settled by Acadians. These people were largely those who 
came up the St. John after the pathetic expulsion of 1755 and first 
settled at the mouth of the Madawaska river. For a century and a 
half they have passed their simple out-door lives in comparative isola- 
tion. Travelling, as he has, principally in various forms of bateaux, 
the “canoe” and the “ pirogue ” or “ dug-out,” and depending largely 
upon fish and game for food, and upon native plants for both food and 
medicines, almost every ‘ Madawaskan” has an intimate aquaintance 
with the common plants about him. 

During two visits in this, to me, the most fascinating section of New 
England, I have been struck by this general familiarity with the plants 
and their uses. Ordinarily the temptation to spend all the available 
time exploring the fertile intervales and the wonderful river-beaches 
with their seemingly endless profusion of novelties has forced me to 
regard the collection of local plant-lore as of secondary importance. 
During the past June, however, it was my privilege to ride from 
Ashland to Fort Kent on the “mail stage,” a one-seated buggy so 
loaded with baggage and express packages for “ up-river,”’ that after I 
had secured my seat, other applicants were turned away by the driver’s 
reply, “ Can bring him no more passengére: got some enough to-day 
already.” This genial driver, with his delightful Madawaska English, 
is the best company imaginable for a long drive, especially if one is 
looking for information about the plants along his portion of the mail- 
route — the twenty-six miles from Ashland to the hill-top in Winter- 
ville. For an hour after I discovered what a mine of information he 
was, the good-natured driver and I exchanged Madawaska and Yankee 
plant-names. When we reached Portage Lake, however, he apparently 
decided that a little more crowding was preferable to being “ worked”’ 
by me. At any rate, for the next eighteen miles I dangled both feet 
near the wheels, and the driver became so absorbed in the Evangeline 


1 These notes were presented at a recent meeting of the Josselyn Botanical 
Society of Maine (1898), as part of the report of the Committee on Plant-Lore. 
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for whom we had made room, that all my efforts to gain from him any 
more plant-names were utterly ignored. 

The Madawaska names for many plants were interesting to me, and 
it is possible that in them others may also find something of interest. 
Many of them are identical with the French names for the same or 
related European plants, while others are apparent corruptions of the 
European names. Still other names of plants well-known in France 
are unique, and rarely they show distinct English or Algonkian 
influences. The following list is very short, but it will serve to call 
attention to an attractive study incident to a summer’s collecting-trip ; 
and it is hoped that it will be the nucleus about which further notes 
may be gathered. The spelling of the Madawaska names is kept as it 
was given by my informant, who was each time requested to spell the 
name, which would otherwise have been difficult to make out. 


MADAWASKA. FRANCE. 
(Same or similar plant.) 


Equisetum. Le çail renard. Prêle. 


(The Madawaska Acadians rarely give 
the hard sounds of £ and z. Instead they 
give the sound of ¢ or s. This name, 
then, is partly of English origin: le sad? 
renard.) 


Smilacina racemosa. Pied coq. 


Veratrum viride. Labois, 
(An evident corruption of the French 
and English //e//edore.) 


Populus baisamifera. Purnals. Peuplier de la Virginie. 
Salix. Soild. Saule. 
Betula. Boulon. Bouleau. 
Corylus. Courts. Coudrier. 
Ranunculus acris. Bouçet jaune. Bouton d’or. 
(Bouget, corruption of douguet. See 
Equisetum.) 


Pyrus americana 
and P. sambucifolia. Moccoet. Sorbier des oiseaux. 


(Pronounced Mits-koo. In Quebec, 
according to Provancher, called AZaskou. 
The Abnaki word for dark is Mosku, the 
Micmac, Masku. The Algonkian name 
may readily have been adopted by the 
Madawaska French forthe Mountain Ash, 
whose bark is often used by them in 
tanning. ) 
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Prunus virginiana. Scasacralb. Cerisier 4 grappe. 


(Perhaps a corruption of the European 
name, which, according to Provancher, is 
also used in Quebec.) 


Crataegus. Esnils. Epine. 
(In Quebec called Senellier.) (Espine) 
Carum Carui. Aneine. Carvi. 


(In Quebec called Anis des Vosges. 
The name anis, in France, however, re- 
fers to Pimpinella Anisum.) 


Arata nudicaulis. La Patoie. 


(Probably Patte @’oze in reference to the 
leaf-habit of the plant.) 


Viburnum Opulus. Pabina. Viorne. 
(In Quebec, Pimbina.) 
Vaccinium. Bluet. Airelle. 


(In France this name is applied to Cen- 
taurea Cyanus.) 

The following common plants have retained in Madawaska the 
names applied to them in France: Populus tremuloides, Tremble ; 
Alnus,» Aune ; Trifolium, Trèfle ; Acer, Érable ; Taraxacum officinale, 
Pissenlit. 


ON THE PLANTS INTRODUCED BY MINOT PRATT AT 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THERE have undoubtedly been many attempts to enrich floras of 
particular places by the artificial introduction of attractive plants from 
` other regions. But most efforts of this kind have been sporadic, short- 
lived, and relatively futile. The nice adjustment which exists in every 
native vegetation as the result of long competition and jostling of its 
components can rarely be disturbed to advantage by human agency. 
If a new plant is introduced one of three not easily predicted results is 
sure to ensue. The species may find congenial conditions, withstand 
the competition of the native plants, and quickly increase so that it be- 
comes in some instances a noxious weed, displacing portions of the 
indigenous vegetation. On the other hand it may, and usually does, 
fail to make headway against its acclimated neighbors, it thrives only 
while under artificial protection, and when left to shift for itself gradu- 
ally decreases both in the number and vigor of the individuals until it 


